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SPIRIT OR GHOST. 

COMMENTS UPON SPIRITISM AND SPIRITISTIC INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 

SPIRIT originally means "breath," being derived from the Latin 
spirare, to breathe ; and breath being the most obvious indica- 
tion of life, the word "spirit" came to denote (like so many other 
words of the same significance, such as animus, anima, irvtv/ta, ^ux?> 
etc.) "the principle of life." When a man died, he ceased to 
breathe, and with his breath, life was gone ; accordingly the breath 
was naturally assumed to be that mysterious something which is 
endowed with life, consciousness, and intelligence. 

The idea of spirit, with the great masses of the people to-day, 
is still the same as it was in the days of savagery, and the philo- 
sophical conception of spirit has developed from the popular and 
primitive notion simply by eliminating the coarse and materialistic 
features of the belief in defining spirit as that which constitutes 
man's intelligence. Descartes says: "The essence of spirit is 
thought." 

Since we are still influenced by the savage notion of spirit, 
and because, in spite of its errors and crudities, the savage notion 
contains a deep truth, being in fact based upon a superficial obser- 
vation of events that form the bottom-rock of our psychological 
race-experience : it may be wise to consider the logic of primitive 
man. His notion of spirit is influenced by his dream-experiences. 
When he sleeps, the body is resting, but his imagination remains 
active, he dreams ; and in his dreams he goes hunting or fishing, 
and meets his friends and foes in combat. His spirit accordingly 
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is, in his judgment (and who will deny that he is right !), made of 
the stuff that dreams are made of ; and the most remarkable thing 
is that the dead too appear to him in dreams. 

The Iliad contains a description of the shade of Patroclus 
visiting Achilles, which may be considered typical. In Pope's 
translation it reads as follows : 

' ' Hush'd by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
Achilles sinks in the soft arms of sleep. 
When, lo ! the shade before his closing eyes 
Of sad Patroclus rose. He saw him rise 
In the same robe he living wore. He came 
In stature, voice, and pleasing look the same. 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, 

'And sleeps Achilles (thus the phantom said), 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead ? 
Living, I seem'd his dearest, tenderest care, 
But now forgot, I wander in the air, 
Let my pale corse the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below.' 

And is it thou ? (he answers) To my sight 

Once more return'st thou from the realms of night ? 

O more than brother ! Think each office paid, 

Whate'er can rest a discontented shade ; 

But grant one last embrace, unhappy boy ! 

Afford at least that melancholy joy. ' 

He said, and with his longing arms essay'd 

In vain to grasp the visionary shade ! 

Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly, 

And hears a feeble lamentable cry. 

Confused he wakes ; amazement breaks the bands 

Of golden sleep, and starting from the sands, 

Pensive he muses with uplifted hands : 

' 'Tis true, 'tis certain ; man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself ; the immortal mind remains ; 
The form subsists without the body's aid, 
Aerial semblance, and an empty shade ! 
This night my friend, so late in battle lost 
Stood at my side, a pensive, plaintive ghost : 
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Even now familiar, as in life, he came ; 

Alas ! how different ! yet how like the same ! ' " 

In dreams we experience the same sensations as in waking. 
Dreams may be more or less dim, more or less coherent, but the 
reality of our perception is the same, and the savage naturally in- 
fers that the dream-phantoms as well as ghosts are as real as the 
persons whom we meet in actual life. 

Such upon the whole is the nature of spirits according to the 
common notions of almost all the nations on the face of the earth, 
at a certain period of their development. 

Dreams in sleep are supplemented by dreams in a waking con- 
dition, i. e. , by hallucination, be they caused pathologically by a 
diseased condition or by narcosis. The spirit of a man is thus 
assumed to have a shape which closely resembles his body. It 
moves about, yet the substance of which it consists is supposed to 
be imponderable like air or ether. It is not hindered by the laws 
of gravity ; it can pass through closed doors, and no prison can 
hold it ; it can hover in the air and can travel over immeasurable 
distances in a moment. Though invisible to the eye of mortal 
man, the spirit can reveal its presence whenever it chooses or con- 
ditions are favorable. It may appear in bodily presence to one 
and may speak to him, while others that stand by can see nothing 
but the impalpable air. An instance of this kind is represented 
in Shakespeare's Macbeth and in the queen's bedchamber scene of 
Hamlet. 

It is by no means impossible or due to accidental coincidence 
when several persons see a ghost. Not only are men of the same 
belief and education and under the same influence of external condi- 
tions apt to interpret a strange sight or noise in the same way, but 
suggestion transfers the interpretation of one observer to others, 
and thus it would seem that the opening scenes in Hamlet are true 
to nature. The sentinels first see the ghost; young Hamlet is 
called, and being prepared for the occasion, he not only sees the 
apparition but speaks with it. 

There is no need here of further entering into details, but we 
may incidentally mention that the several savage tribes have 
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worked out each one in its own way quite complicated systems of 
psychology, which are peculiarly elaborated in the ancient Egyp- 
tian religion. 

The ancient Egyptians distinguished between ba, the con- 
sciousness-soul ; ka, the double or dream-body ; and khu, 1 the spirit 
or intelligence. 

During life the ba together with other spiritual factors inhabits 
the kha or perishable body, but it is characteristic of the Egyptian 
religion that for the sake of the welfare of the ba the body must be 
preserved ; hence the custom of mummifying the body (which is 
now called sahu or mummy) and rendering the tomb an eternal 
abode, pa t'etta, i. e., the everlasting house. 2 

To us who have been trained to speak of man's body, soul, 
and spirit, the Egyptian conception of seven or eight souls seems 
queer ; but we must bear in mind that the Egyptians are by no 
means isolated in their psychological views. The later Taoists of 
China, for instance, believe that man has three hun, souls, and seven 
p'o, spirits, 8 and how many there are among us who even to-day 
think that soul and spirit are two different entities, and that the 
spirit is a kind of mediator between body and soul. As a matter 
of theory, there is very little difference between two souls and 



1 The transcriptions Xu and Xa are perhaps perferable. 

2 The hieroglyphic emblems of man's spiritual factors are as follows : 

BA I f KA fl SAHU "^l KHA 

consciousness- soul if dream body J mummy O " perishable body 
In addition there are : 



<Q AB ° M KHAIBIT A 

I heart **? - shadow | 



SEKHEM 

vitality or strength. 

8 Hun, soul (No. 5244, p. 534 of Giles's and p. 269 of S. W. Williams's Chinese 
Dictionary). P'o, animal spirit (No. 9420, p. 924, Giles, and p. 711 Williams). 
It is stated that the hun corresponds to yang, the male or heaven principle ; at 
death it goes up to heaven. The^'o corresponds to the yin, the female or earth 
principle, and at death goes down to the earth. As to the three hun, it is stated 
that after death one goes to heaven, one to the earth, and the third stays with the 
corpse. Again it is said that one represents the vegetative, one the animal, and the 
third the moral principle ; the first and second die with the body, while the third 
is immortal. The seven spirits are the five senses and two more functions repre- 
senting the action of the limbs. The latter explanation is mentioned by Williams, 
p. 711. 
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seven souls ; in either case it is a plurality ; and if we hypostatise 
faculties or powers such as intelligence or mind, the heart or ten- 
dency to emotions, the vital force, etc., we may be found to be not 
so very far away from either the Egyptians or the Chinese. 

The several similarities, totemism, animism, etc., of the Egyp- 
tian world-conception to that of the American Indian do not 
prove that Egyptian civilisation has travelled in prehistoric times 
to the new world, but show what the American Indian would have 
become, if his intrinsic development had not been interfered with 
by the advent of the white man. The culture of ancient Egypt 
has just emerged from the prehistoric animism, and our own condi- 
tion is just a few steps farther advanced. One of my missionary 
friends, a highly cultured man, is so delighted to find among the 
savage Indians all the elements of a belief in an immortal soul, the 
aspirations of moral ideals, and the trust in a happy hereafter, that 
he exclaims full of enthusiasm : " Surely Christianity need not wait 
long with the precious message for which these our noble aborigines 
seem more than ready ! " 

Savages believe in the actuality of their dreams ; they think 
the spirit frees itself from the bondage of the body and roams about 
at pleasure. Dreaming, therefore, is a spiritual state, and informa- 
tion received in dreams is attributed either to good or to bad spir- 
itual powers. Hence the sacredness of dreams which is still a no- 
ticeable feature of the New Testament. 

Hallucinations, not less than dreams, were considered as spir- 
itual ecstacies and were supposed to be caused by some super- 
natural presence either as a divine inspiration or through demon- 
iacal possession. 

Narcotic drugs and drinks were naturally regarded with reli- 
gious awe j 1 the Pythian priestess at Delphi inhaled the vapors of 
the fissure in the ground, and the medicine man of the Jepurina 
in South America 2 enters into a trance by taking narcotic snuff. 

1 See Wilhelm Bender, Mythologie und Metaphysik. Die Entstehung der 
Weltanschauungen im griechischen Atterthum. 1899. 

% Zum Animismus der siidamerikanischen Indianer. By Theodor Roth, 
page 5. 
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The worshippers of Dionysos indulged in wine, because intoxica- 
tion leads to the spirit land. 1 

Man's interest, however, does not center in anthropological 
nor in historical problems, but in the more important and living 
question whether or not the spirit of man is a reality ; further, in 
case of an affirmative answer, what kind of reality spirit is, what it 
can accomplish, and whether or not and in what form it will live 
on after the destruction of the body. Having frequently discussed 
the positive aspect of the problem, we propose in the present ar- 
ticle to deal with a special aspect, viz. , the theory of ghosts, which 
conceives the manifestations of spirit to be produced by beings of 
a sublimated substance. We shall try to appreciate the arguments 
of those who believe in ghosts and state our reasons for begging to 
be excused from accepting their views. 

There is an inborn desire in man whenever he sets out on a 
journey of any kind to reach at once by the most direct route the end 
and aim of his travels. Thus it is but natural that we have a tendency 
to jump at conclusions ; and seeing how in the process of develop- 
ment we have been obliged to surrender one after another our 
cherished superstitions as to the nature and faculties of the spir- 
itual part of man, there is a powerful faction among the scientists 
who say there is no soul, no spirit, no mind, but only brain func- 
tions ; psychology will have to be reduced to physiology and the 
whole fabric of our Gristeswisscnschaften (as Hegel called them) will 
find its final explanation in physics, as molar and molecular motions 
of mechanics, or as ether vibrations of electricity. But we are not 
prepared to follow the materialist because he overlooks the most 
obtrusive facts and builds his theory on a vague assumption. 

We grant the truth that there is no reality outside of the 
dreamer that corresponds to his dream, but for all that we insist 



1 The Lord's Supper was celebrated with water in Africa and in some parts of 
the Roman empire where the people believed in total abstinence from strong drinks, 
but the belief in wine as spiritual food was so strongly impressed upon the minds 
of the people in Greece and Italy, that in the Roman church the practice of using 
water was rejected as heretical, and the custom of serving first a mixture of water 
and wine, and then pure wine, became established as orthodox. 
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upon the reality of the dream and the spiritual nature of the 
dreamer. 

Our sensations are due to sense-impressions which awaken in 
our mind the memory-pictures of former sense-experiences, rousing 
a number of expectations and resulting in sense-images possessed 
of meaning. I glance out of the window and my eyes rest upon a 
tree. I do not see the retina picture in the eye, I see the tree. I 
am not conscious of the brain-structures that help to build up the 
image and make me see it as a tree ; I have the result only : I per- 
ceive the tree outside ; and thus the sensation becomes a percep- 
tion. I see the tree with trunk and branches and leaves. I have 
a notion as to what to expect in case I should touch it, and I can 
verify my expectations by experiment. I see the tree at a distance 
which I can only approximately measure in figures, but of which I 
have a very definite conception. A cat, or a monkey, or a dog, can 
measure distances neither consciously nor in figures, but uncon- 
sciously, yet with great exactness, so as to adjust their jumps (or 
chickens their pecking) with great precision where even an insig- 
nificant misjudgment would make the whole movement end in fail- 
ure. These mental images are actualities ; they are the stuff that 
psychic life is made of; and dreams, if considered in themselves 
without reference to their objective validity, are in all essentials 
exactly the same as sensations; they may be now dimmer and 
vaguer, now brighter and more beautiful, but are always the same 
in kind. They are sensations. 

No wonder that dreams are taken as realities by the uncritical 
savage who has not as yet learned to discriminate between sensa- 
tions and visions. To him the dream-life is the higher life because 
it is not encumbered with the gross materiality of our normal wak- 
ing states ; it is more spiritual and nearer Jto the divine. 

Schopenhauer, recognising the kinship between sensation and 
dreams, says that man's conception of the world belongs to the 
class of dreams ; it is appearance. And this is true, but we would 
reverse the order and say that dreams belong to the class of sense- 
pictures, and are in fact combinations of memory-images stirred to 
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independent life. If the dreamer wakes, the dream vanishes, but 
so long as it lasts it is as actual as any other kind of sensation. 

The immortality of the soul is never doubted by a genuine 
savage. His habits of warfare are barbarous, but his adhesion to 
morality is in a certain way scrupulously strict, for his regard for 
the rights of everything spiritual is very intense. The savage does 
not doubt the existence of ghosts, because he knows them from his 
own experience ; he sees them in his dreams, he talks to them ; he 
consults them or argues with them ; he goes out hunting with them 
or fights his battles over with his slain enemies. 

It is not until the dream ceases to be recognised as a reality 
that the existence of ghosts can at all be doubted, and then stories 
originate which explain the reason why the dead do not return, but 
visit us only in dreams. Such is, for instance, the Orpheus legend 
of ancient Greece, which exists in a similar form among savages 
also, instances of which among the North American Indians are 
told by Mr. Hudson of the Field Columbian Museum. 

The story of the Greek as well as the Indian Orpheus has ap- 
parently originated from the natural longing to have definite evi- 
dence concerning life after death and an explanation why the souls 
of the dead, though they continue to live, cease to remain in direct 
communication with the survivors. 

The wonder of man's psychical nature is his consciousness and 
the normal functions of his mind. Man is a sentient being. The 
impressions which the surrounding world makes upon him are pic- 
tured in feelings, in the touch of resistance, in taste and odor, in 
sound and sight, and in addition, in the wants, yearnings, longings, 
as well as the efforts of doing and daring. The material world 
around us appears as a sense-picture, and from it by mental pro- 
cesses generalisations are abstracted which furnish the material for 
ideas and ideals, the building stones of man's spiritual life. 

The reality of the bottom rock of our psychical life is very dear 
to us, for upon it rests the whole superstructure of our spiritual 
life ; and thus it is natural that man longs for a proof of the exist- 
ence of spirit. Now, the existence of spirit is a fact, and the spirit 
of man endures in the survivors after his death according to the 
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impressions he has made upon their souls. The impressions are 
recorded and remembered. They accumulate and form the most 
valuable inheritance of the race, for they are the materials out of 
which the souls of the growing generation are fashioned. Thus 
the spirits of the departed remain living presences with the surviv- 
ors ; they continue to influence them in their actions and aspira- 
tions and become most potent factors in the budding life of the 
future. In fact, the present generation inherits the soul-life of the 
past and bequeathes it, enriched through new experiences, new in- 
ventions, new discoveries, new aims, and higher ideals, to the gen- 
erations to come. The souls of the fathers enter into the fabric of 
the souls of the children, not only by the law of bodily heredity, 
but also by impressing them with their modes of thought and ex- 
amples of noble deeds. Thus there is a deep truth in the savage's 
belief in ghosts, and even if there are no ghosts in the savage's 
crude conception of them, there is spirit, and the law of the spir- 
itual life of mankind allows spiritual influences to persist. Spirit 
dies not with the body, and the preservation of spirit makes evolu- 
tion possible. 

The savage, however, does not merely believe in the reality of 
spirit ; he believes in ghosts, for he is as yet unable to discriminate 
between the two. 

By spirit we understand the activity of this sense-woven world 
of man's immediate experience without reference to bodily condi- 
tions or a material substratum, but by ghost we understand the 
dream-figure of any being assumed to be an objective reality with- 
out the mind of the dreamer. Spirit, accordingly, is an unequivocal 
reality, but the existence of ghosts, aside from their being actual 
presences in the dreaming mind, is an assumption. It is not a fact 
of experience, but an hypothesis which needs corroboration. 

Ghosts are at a discount at present because the belief in ghosts 
has been shaken considerably, but that is no reason why we should 
not use the word in its exact meaning. Belief in ghosts is now 
commonly called spiritism, and ghosts are spoken of as spirits, 
which is a less offensive name. 

We insist that the spirituality of the world remains the same 
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whether or not ghosts exist. Spirit is and remains the most signifi- 
cant reality, and the realm of spirit, so far as science and philoso- 
phy have insight into it, may boldly be said to grow naturally from 
the world of material reality, which somehow contains in it the 
potentiality of psychic life and is dominated all through by those 
external norms of life formation which can be formulated as laws 
of nature. Should we be able to prove the existence of ghosts, it 
would not add to the worth of our spiritual treasures, which remain 
what they are, the quintessence of our existence. 

There is a type of people who believe in the beauty, the salu- 
tariness, and perhaps even the truth, of the mysterious, the mirac- 
ulous, the inexplicable. I will characterise them in their own 
words. An acquaintance of mine, an author of standing, and a 
man whom in practical life no one would perhaps deny common 
sense, writes: "Blessed is the visionary man in these days. He is 
the only sane man. The selfish materialist is a lunatic." 

'Plenty of similar instances can be found in literature, down to 
the present day. One instance will suffice : The Countess Potocka 
refers to the story of an astrologer's having greeted Poniatowski's 
infant child (later the unfortunate King of Poland, Stanislaus 
Augustus) as King of Poland. Stanislaus Augustus himself never 
mentioned the story, but, as the Countess says, "all his contempo- 
raries remembered it, and told it each after his own fashion. " She 
adds : 

' ' How enviable is the superiority of character which allows us, without fear 
of ridicule, to admit freely that there are things one cannot explain, especially as 
it is impossible to deny them I 

' ' Oh, for the good old days, when people believed in everything ! 

' ' First, they believed in Providence, and that simplifies many things. 

' ' Faith was placed in miracles, disinterested love was believed in, devotion in 
friendship, and even gratitude. . . . 

' ' They believed in philters, spells, presentiments, fortune-tellers, astrologers, 
ghosts 1 Those beliefs produced poets, visionaries, religious fanatics, heroes, and 
madmen I 

"Now, the strongly equipped brains, the profound and positive minds, with 
which the age abounds, refuse to believe in anything, or believe in nothing but 
bulls and bears I " 
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It is characteristic of believers in occultism that they exagger- 
ate the contrast between the visionary and the materialist, as if 
there were no middle ground ; and science, which is farthest of all 
from denying the actuality of life, soul, spirit, etc., is generally 
characterised as the crudest kind of materialism. 

People of this type who are endowed with a "will to believe" 
in miracles must obviously be unreliable as witnesses, and we 
know that most of the ghost stories and other occult phenomena 
are told by exactly such people. 

Prophecy, in the sense of foretelling events, is not only pos- 
sible, but actual ; and it is done by the methods of a scientific de- 
termination of causes. Thus eclipses are foretold with an incred- 
ible precision and unfailing certainty and within the sphere of 
social, mercantile, financial, and political life we can roughly point 
out important changes that are preparing themselves in our imme- 
diate environs. The prophets of the Old Testament were not sooth- 
sayers but preachers ; they were not diviners who foretold coming 
events, for in fact wherever they attempted to do so they failed 
utterly ; 1 they were voices crying in the wilderness, warning the 
people of coming dangers, "storm-petrels of the world's history" 
(Cornill, Prophets of Israel, p. 35). 

1 Many random prophecies are uttered annually, and even daily, but very few 
of them are expressions of a truly prophetic heart. When a youth I wrote down in 
my diary a poetic vision as to the future of Germany, speaking of the terrors of 
war, the sacrifice of many lives, and the triumph of victory, culminating in the 
unification of the fatherland and the restoration of the imperial power. Every- 
thing was fulfilled literally in 1870-1871! 

Prophecies may be genuine and yet need not be fulfilled. They may be pre- 
sentiments of an actual and imminent danger, which, however, when recognised, 
is averted in time. The book of Jonah is a poetical illustration of this kind of 
prophecy, genuine yet not fulfilled. 

I do not hesitate to classify Rudyard Kipling's Islanders among the prophetic 
literature of modern times. It comes from a troubled and anxious heart and wells 
up not with hate but with indignation. We must bear in mind that the man who 
speaks of the "witless learning," "the boasting," "the pride by insolence chast- 
ened, insolence purged by sloth "of "the arid, aloof, incurious, unthinking, un- 
thanking, gelt," etc., is not a Fenian, not a Boer, not a Frenchman, but an English 
Imperialist, the author of The Seven Seas, and a zealous supporter of the idea of 
Greater Britain. Whether right or wrong, he is honest, and it is fear for the wel- 
fare of his country that makes him speak. Will he remain a voice crying in the 
wilderness or will be become the Jonah of England ? 
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The ability in man of fore-determining the course of events is 
remarkable, indeed, but as we understand how it becomes possible 
by tracing causes to their effects, we fail to wonder at it, yet are 
struck with awe when confronted with fortune-telling in the dis- 
torted forms of abnormal cases, such as are furnished by roman- 
cers, gypsies, mediums, soothsayers, dreamers, or somnambulists. 
It is another instance of the truth that those who are incapable of 
understanding the significance of spirit are given to a belief in 
ghosts. Unable to appreciate the normal soul-life, they are puz- 
zled by the marvel of its wonderful possibilities as they present 
themselves in abnormal phenomena. 

The problem of spirit versus ghosts is of great practical impor- 
tance. If occult phenomena are true, if by means of divination, 
crystal-seeing, second sight, clairvoyance, etc., truth could be dis- 
covered, it would be a gross neglect of duty if these methods were 
not introduced in court proceedings, in warfare, in the verification 
of historical statements, or for the support of documentary evi- 
dence, for attesting wills, for solving the mystery of crimes com- 
mitted in secret, curing diseases by exorcism, etc., etc. But no 
sensible man will think of applying occultism to practical and pub- 
lic life, and the reason is obvious : experience is opposed to it, and 
to employ such methods will generally be deemed a waste of time, 
energy, and money. 

The objection has been raised that we have neglected to de- 
velop the occult qualities of man, that we do not yet fully under- 
stand their importance and are therefore not able to make effectual 
use of them. 

In answer to this, we must point out that occultism, magic, 
exorcism, etc., played an important part in the public life of an- 
cient Egypt, Assyria, 1 China, and other countries, but that man- 

1 At a certain stage of civilisation the will of the deity is ascertained through 
prayer, sacrifice, and by sundry modes of foretelling the future. The Greeks had 
their diviners who inspected the intestines of the slaughtered sacrifices, the Ro- 
mans their haruspices who watched the flight of birds. The Hebrews consulted 
Yahveh through the Urim and Thumim, etc. An interesting insight into the sig- 
nificance of ascertaining the will of the deity and foretelling the future in the poli- 
tics of Assyria is afforded by a perusal of the Assyrian Prayers to the Sun-god, 
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kind has gradually abandoned them as unprofitable. Phenomena 
of demoniacal 1 possession disappear as medical science advances. 
Apparitions and other occult phenomena grow less important with 
the spread of education ; and miracles decrease .in the measure 
that man learns to control the powers of nature by a scientific 
comprehension of facts. In the days of savage life, spells, prophe- 
cies, incantations, are not only believed in, but considered an im- 
portant element in determining the most important actions, politi- 
cal, religious, and private. Accordingly, mankind did try occultism 
and found it wanting. Nevertheless, the question is of paramount 
importance and ought not to be laid aside simply because the Zeit- 
geist is opposed to occultism. 

Under these circumstances, we must recognise the value of 
the efforts of the Society for Psychical Research. They have with 
praiseworthy zeal collected and collated a vast amount of material 
in their several publications, among which the Phantasms of the 
Living iorm a stupendous work. It is supplemented by the proceed- 
ings of the S. P. R., published monthly in stately volumes.' 2 While 



made on official occasions and recorded in cuneiform documents. (See Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott, by Dr. F. A. Knudtzon, Leipsic, Pfeifer, 1893.) 

1 An interesting book has appeared of late, entitled Demon Possesssion and 
Allied Themes, by John L. Nevius, D. D., a missionary to China. Edited by 
Henry W. Rankin. Second edition. F. H. Revell Co. 1896. Pp., 520. The 
author enumerates a number of cases of possession which are very similar in their 
character throughout all countries ; and the reviewer of the book says : ' ' Spiritism 
is a growth indigenous to many countries, a plausible interpretation of phenomena 
which occur spontaneously among all races and not merely a mass of imposture 
based upon the ' Rochester knockings ' and peculiar to the last half of the nine- 
teenth century." No doubt, spiritism is characteristic of a certain phase in the 
development of mankind, and so is belief in demoniacal possession ; but the re- 
viewer strains his point when he sees in such a consensus an argument for the real- 
ity of his spiritualistic theory. 

2 Among the communications from the dead, the Letters from fulia, or, Light 
from the Borderland, edited by W. T. Stead (London: Grant Richards, 1897, 
pp. 188) is perhaps the most typical and characteristic. F. W. H. Myers, one of 
the most prominent members of the S. P. R., whose honesty and zeal can be as 
little suspected as those of Mr. W. T. Stead, makes the following comment on lit- 
erature of this class : "The contents of almost all these automatic utterances — 
through Stainton, Moses, Mrs. Piper, etc., and also of almost all the best romances 
on such subjects — Mrs. Oliphant's stories, Balzac's Seraphita, etc., — appear to me 
to be more or less — not necessarily directly derived from Swedenborg, but — anal- 
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we gladly acknowledge the zeal, the diligence, the honesty, the 
seriousness, the systematic mode of procedure, and the unquestion- 
able devotion to the cause, in the leaders of the S. P. R., we can- 
not help expressing wonder at the lack of success which they have 
met. They frequently complain that their work is slighted by the 
scientific world. Further, they are sensitive to criticism ; they 
sometimes resent, not without bitterness, any suggestion that the 
wonderful phenomena enumerated by them would be most easily 
explained on the theory of fraud, or by self-illusion ; they demand 
that critics should investigate their evidence, and either accept or 
overthrow it, but they must not doubt the statements of fact. 

We can understand how this kind of zealous investigators of 
the soul feel disappointed at not having made a deeper impression 
upon their contemporaries. They have sacrificed much labor, and 
much money ; they have shown great enthusiasm for a cause which 
is very near to their heart ; and it is but natural that they look 
down upon any neglect to accept their statements as signs of the 
times indicative of a lack of spirituality and of an interest in the 
highest problems of mankind. The case, however, is, in our opin- 
ion, slightly different from the view they take. We take for granted 
that all the reports are made by people that are not only honest, 
but also critical and reliable, nevertheless, they are not infallible. 
If they were, we would be obliged to accept their statements with- 
out further question. 

The world is not obliged to contradict and refute the man who 
honestly believes in the reality of certain incredible facts. Unless 
facts force 'themselves upon man's experience, he is perfectly justi- 
fied in leaving them alone ; and thus the neglect about which the 
members of the S. P. R. so frequently complain is simply due to 
the truth, that these occult phenomena do not play the significant 
part which they ought to play on the supposition that they are true 
and reliable. 



ogous to Swedenborg. It is, of course, possible that Swedenborg's utterances 
convey much of inspired truth, and that spirit-communicators and romancers alike 
give much the same messages simply because the spirits know them to be true, 
and the romancers guess them to be true." 
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We have touched upon the question of the nature of ghosts, 
as well as the rise and cause of the belief ; we have further dis- 
covered the truth that lies in the actual facts from which the belief 
originates ; we have seen how man naturally believed in ghosts and 
understand that he will continue to cling to this belief even 
when he has learned to discriminate between waking conditions 
and dreams. The doctrine of the divinity of dreams is given up 
only with great reluctance, but the belief in ghosts will be even 
more tenacious because those who have not yet grasped the signifi- 
cance of the reality of spirit, still remain in need of a belief in 
ghosts ; otherwise they would find no purpose in life, and they 
must break down under the burden of a meaningless existence. 
Unless a savage rises to the higher state of a comprehension of the 
spiritual, it will be better for him to retain his ghost-religion and 
belief in a ghost immortality ; otherwise he would soon lose those 
gentle features for which the primitive races, in spite of their rude- 
ness and occasional cruelty, are noted and sink to the level of the 
brute. Accordingly, when we here speak of the belief in ghosts as 
an error, we wish to point out that there is a truth in it which it is 
desirable to preserve in the conception of a higher and better and 
more correct standpoint. On the other hand, however, the recog- 
nition of a truth in an error does not justify our abiding by it. The 
truer view must after all be the better view. 

The belief in ghosts, in the ghost-nature of the soul, and in 
ghost immortality, has a firm hold upon mankind. It is still dear 
to man because he has grown accustomed to it ; it is deeply con- 
nected with most important ideals, moral as well as religious ; it 
inspires him with awe, appeals to his imagination, and comforts 
him in the tribulations of life, — no wonder that it is still a powerful 
factor even in the life of to-day, and that attempts at proving the 
existence of ghosts are being made again and again with more or 
less applause of great masses of mankind, but practically without 
any success. 

If ghosts existed, their actuality ought to be as palpable and 
undubitable to us as it is to the savage ; the manifestation of their 
existence ought to be so common that we might as well deny the 
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reality of steam-power or other modern inventions. The fact is 
that there are always innumerable evidences to those who believe, 
but the evidences are of a purely personal, or rather individual, 
nature, which cease to be convincing to outsiders. They are told 
and repeated, and listened to with awe ; they impress many people, 
but are incapable of finding general credence. 

And why? Because they are not like genuine scientific dis- 
coveries which are based upon facts that can be corroborated by 
experiment. No one doubts the reality of the Rdntgen rays in 
spite of their strange nature and inexplicable behavior, because 
ROntgen describes his experiments in such a way that every elec- 
trician can now verify them and test the truth of his statements. 
The evidences of spiritism have never as yet reached the exact- 
ness of scientific demonstrations, in spite of the most respectable 
attempts made by the Society for Psychical Research and other 
associations, as well as private scholars who have worked in kin- 
dred directions. 

The method of all these psychologists who pursue their studies 
with the purpose of "discovering the soul" is, as a rule, twisted by 
seeking marvels in the abnormal, and the marvel in the abnormal 
is practically the same as in the normal. Double consciousness is 
a strange phenomenon, but the marvel of it is that there is con- 
sciousness ; that consciousness can be split up into two alternating 
states is only a corollary to the marvel of consciousness as a mani- 
fold unity. Under certain diseased conditions the normal unity 
can be weakened and another secondary unity is formed. There is 
no special mystery in the existence of subliminal soul-life, which is 
exactly as mysterious as the states of our every-day consciousness 
with its various degrees of intensity. We wink unconsciously, and 
yet the act is not entirely bare of feeling ; it is a feeling that has 
not passed over the threshold of clear thought, and is therefore 
called subliminal, i. e., below the threshold. 

Studies of abnormal psychology have so far only verified the 
important truth of our spiritual nature, to which, it may be 
granted, we have grown obtuse by habitude. 

The proofs of the existence of ghosts (or, as the phrase runs 
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now, "intelligences") consist in stories of marvellous occurrences 
which if true are apt to suggest the idea of the interference of mys- 
terious agencies; and if the facts are either established or believed 
or assumed to be true the theory of the traditional belief in spirit- 
ual presences of some kind suggests itself as the simplest interpre- 
tation. We have dream visions of truth-dreaming ; we have hallu- 
cinations boding danger, which prove to be good prophets; we 
have second sight so called, visions of events that happen at a dis- 
tance and prove to be true ; all these stories (even if they some- 
times are verifiable on good authority) do not prove the existence 
of ghosts but the spirituality of the dream. Yet there is lingering 
with us the notion that a spirit is the dream-body, and even the 
faintest veracity of a dream will go far toward proving the reality 
of the dream-body, the ghost. 

Now, I do not mean to deny the possibility, nay, the actuality, 
of spiritual influences, of warnings given in the subliminal soul- 
life, of prophecies of future events, of flash-light inspirations which 
come to the poet, the artist, the genius, the leader of mankind to 
higher planes of life. The man who is full of his subject may find 
in the hush of night when all his worries and cares have quieted 
down in sleep, the solution of a problem that he cannot find in 
broad daylight, during the bustle of the humdrum activity of the 
world, and then it flashes upon him like a revelation in a dream. 
The conditions of the solution are all present in his mind; he 
knows what he longs for, but he lacks clearness ; now it comes to 
him, and he sees it either in direct realisation or in the shape of an 
allegory. 

The prophet's visions are not artificial products of a poetic 
genius, but the natural conditions of a tortured soul. They may 
be true, noble, inspiring, elevating, or trite, coarse, and mediocre. 
Every insane asylum will furnish instances of the latter, while the 
former have been placed as lighted candles upon the candlesticks 
of the bibles of the world. 

In addition to the subjects that concern mankind as a whole, 
there are occurrences that are of importance to individuals in 
every-day life. There are two brothers who love each other ; one 
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is thoughtful, the other careless. There is a bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, and in a moment when the one in a kind of waking 
dream-vision becomes aware of the possible results to which a cer- 
tain rashness in his brother's character must lead him, he actually 
sees him dying, or suffering, or calling for help. Yet the warning 
may be too late ; it may come almost simultaneously with the acci- 
dent which may prove fatal to him. If it happens to be true, it 
will be remembered and recorded ; if not, it will be forgotten. 

Such occurrences, if they happen, need neither be untrue nor 
miraculous occurrences, but may be the results of conditions which, 
if everything were known, would be recognised as natural necessi- 
ties. The trouble is that the men or women who experience any- 
thing of that kind are rarely fully acquainted with themselves. 
They know themselves only in those factors which rise to the sur- 
face of their consciousness and are unacquainted with the uncon- 
scious conditions (the subliminal self) from which the conscious 
conditions emerge with an apparently miraculous suddenness as 
phantoms out of the realm of nothingness. 

Somewhere I read the story of a rancher who had bought a 
ranch in New Mexico at a bargain and moved to his new property 
with his wife and children. He had not long been in possession 
when one night his wife grew restless and insisted on leaving the 
ranch. She could give no reason, except that she was afraid to 
stay on the premises any longer. She fell asleep, only to wake 
with a scream, and thus frightened her husband into leaving the 
ranch, and — so runs the story — the next night the Indians came, 
ransacked the ranch and burned the house. The whole family 
would have been killed had they not moved away in time to save 
their lives. 

Stories of this kind are easily explained. The rancher who 
sold out, we are told, did so because he had given offence to the 
Indians and was afraid to remain. His successor gladly bought the 
property, but he felt instinctively that there was a reason for sell- 
ing it at such a sacrifice. His wife may have seen the footprints 
of Indian feet or the feathers of their head-dresses as they prowled 
about the ranch, but in the bustle of the day she did not attribute 
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any importance to them ; in the hush of night, however, these sub- 
liminal experiences come to the front and take a definite shape in 
dreams. Happy is he who is not obtuse to subliminal impressions. 
If they are heeded at the right time, they may prove providential. 

Man's mind, when in possession of sufficient knowledge, can 
not only know the future through a due consideration of the deter- 
mining causes, but can also reach out to inaccessible distances and 
penetrate into the hidden secrets of invisible processes. Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen analysed the chemical ingredients of the sun, and as- 
tronomers can definitely tell us whether a star is moving toward us 
or away from us. Further, a keen insight into the nature of our 
fellows teaches us to read the inmost thoughts of our friends as 
well as our enemies and to judge them aright, even though they 
may conceal their intentions from us. Every sense-perception is a 
telepathic function, for the tree which is seen may stand far away, 
and yet in spite of its distance, its existence, the place where it is 
situated, and many other details are known at a glance. Yet mind 
is more wonderful still : it renders possible a comprehension of the 
things sensed and thus allows the thinking person both to adapt 
his conduct to conditions and the conditions to his wants. 

Such are the obvious facts of daily life. Our sensations are 
surprising, our mentality is wonderful, our normal soul-life is a 
miracle. Yet the miracle is nothing unnatural, or supernatural, or 
inexplicable. It is in accord with all other facts of life. It is no 
more wonderful than that the image of a tree on the shore of a lake 
is reflected in the mirror of the smooth water. The miracle is pro- 
duced according to the laws of nature, and the wonder in the do- 
main of spirit is that such simple causes can produce such grand 
effects. 

We cannot enter here into the psychological problem as to the 
nature and the origin of the mind, which we have treated else- 
where : we only repeat that telepathy (but in the literal sense of 
the word) is a typical feature of the soul. The mind reaches out 
to the distant and penetrates into the most secret recesses of being ; 
yet it is all according to cause and effect and there is no telepathy 
without taking note of and properly interpreting the signs that con- 
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vey the desired information. Telegraphy may be wireless but not 
without any medium of transmission. In the latter sense telepathy 
is impossible because unthinkable. 

Those who hanker after the miraculous are easily duped by 
phenomena that are abnormal. They then see the miraculous in 
the distorted shape of the abnormal and think that the nature of 
the soul is as abnormal as they see it in their distorted vision. 
Goethe tells us in a humerous poem how the mind indeed can 
reach out to distant places, but how natural and simple is his ex- 
planation of telepathy ! 1 

Telepathy is a fact of life : yet there is no telepathy except it 
be a reading and comprehending of traces which give a clue to the 
events that produced them. 

Man's consciousness is due to concentration of his sentiency 
upon a purpose, a plan of action, an aim. The end to be attained 
is kept clearly in view and the means to the end are only noted if 
they need special attention. Habitual motions are automatically 
performed ; and thus it happens that we unconsciously walk, run, 
jump, and balance ourselves when standing. Habitual motions 
have sunk below the threshold of consciousness, they are sublim- 
inal. 

Not only actions, but sense-impressions also, can be sublimi- 
nal, and many of them are. When we look at the clock, the whole 
dial is impressed upon our retina, but we concentrate our attention 
upon the hour of the day indicated by its hands. We do not mind 
its sundry details and would be unable to state whether or not, for 
instance, the figures on the dial were Roman or Arabic. Few 
people are able to draw a correct picture of their own watch unless 
they take it out and note the several points. 

While subliminal sense-impressions can, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, not easily become conscious, they have been made 
upon the retina and have been registered in the subconscious treas- 
ury of our mind. They will occasionally reappear with unfailing 
exactness and correctness in a dream and may become the deter- 

1 See Goethe's poem Wirkung in die Feme. 
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mining factors in such warnings of which the story of the New 
Mexican rancher is an instance. 

Abnormal conditions are impressive while normal soul-life is 
too common to find due consideration. 

We know how injurious the belief in trance revelations some- 
times is. The confidence of the pious in divine assistance frequently 
leads them to perdition. Witness the sorry defeat of the Indians 
at Bended Knee when they relied on the promise of their medicine- 
men that they should be invulnerable. But again there are in- 
stances in which apparent miracles are worked, and the implicit 
belief in the divinity of prophetic utterances or commands is an 
portant factor in their realisation. 

We cannot doubt that if a man withdraws from the bustle of 
his daily occupations and hushes the restless clamor of his wants 
and worries, the still small voices of his subliminal soul-life, which 
cannot gain a due consideration under ordinary conditions, will 
make themselves heard and the result will upon the whole be salu- 
tary. The late Mr. Cushing who lived among the Zuni as a Zuni 
and was admitted to one of their secret societies, working his way 
up to the highest degree, translated at my request the IFpu-na kya 
HaiXtosh-nan-e or "Commandment of Retiring," which in a solemn 
address the father gives to his son. As it characterises the serious- 
ness of truly religious devotion of their trance exercises and has 
not as yet been published, we quote Mr. Cushing's communication 
which reads as follows : 

"My Child,— 

Be thou stilled and keep silence 
Throughout all days appointed, — 
That the silent Supreme Ones, — 
Who speak only in silence 
As men think when speechless, — 
May be heard in thy stillness 
And felt in thy thinking," etc 

"My Child,— 

' ' Thou shalt fast enduringly, and labor in sacred spirit undividedly as do the 
silent surpassing Ones, keeping vigil unwearyingly as do the stars, that thou stay 
thy heart from all longing save to gain their knowledge on their ways and see as . 
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they and the stars see, thinking not of sleep, nor of food and garments, neither of 
men and their speakings nor of women and their pleasures, nay, nor even of thy 
younger sister, taking no thought of what thou wilt do withal or say or want an- 
other day, nay, not even of thy corn, whether it be growing! For, thus only 
mayest thou, if so be, hear the silent surpassing ones and learn their knowledge 
and their way, and see as they and the stars see, ' many things as men see one 
thing,' " etc. 

While I do not deny, or rather because I know that for certain 
reasons we cannot deny, that there is an underlying reason for ap- 
parently marvellous instances of a keen penetration into the hid- 
den concatenation of events, I feel urged to declare that so far no 
fact of unequivocal reliability has come to my knowledge which 
will prove that disembodied ghosts walk about as objective real- 
ities, nor that they enter into communion with those that live in 
the flesh. The spirit of a great man survives in his deeds, his 
words, his ideas, and they are recorded in our memory to remain 
with us as spirit of our spirit. 1 

Though my conception of spirit would make ghosts as objec- 
tive realities impossible, I have not neglected to study the evi- 
dences that speak in favor of their existence, and the result has so 
far been negative, while I can detect flaws in most of the ghost 
stories which I have on the authority even of unequivocally honest 
and acute observers. 

More than a century ago Kant investigated the problem of 
ghosts, and he came to the conclusion which he published in 1766 
in his Dreams of a Visionary Illustrated by the Dreams of Metaphysics. 2 
Kant's treatise is disappointing inasmuch as he gives no details of 
his investigation, but states the risume" only, not without a grim 
humor and, as he confesses, "with a certain humiliation that he 



1 In the Gospel according to St. John "spirit" is defined by Jesus (vii. 63) as 
" the words that I speak unto you ; " and later on (viii. 25) in reply to the question 
"who are you?" he answers ttjv apxr)v on mi \aki> v/uv, i. e. , "First [lam] what 
I speak to you." The translation of King James's version obliterates the meaning 
by adding " the same." 

2 The book has been translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz with an introduction 
and notes by Frank Sewall, the well-known Swedenborgian writer (London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co ; New York : The Macmillan Co., 1900), under the title Dreams 
of a Spirit-Seer. 
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has been naive enough to trace the truth of some of the stories of 
the kind mentioned. He found — as usual where it is not our busi- 
ness to search — he found nothing." 

Swedenborg's revelations are by far superior to anything more 
modern that goes under the name of spiritual manifestations or 
mediumistic materialisations, because Swedenborg is backed by 
religious fervor, a poetic imagination, and a certain philosophical 
grasp, while the productions of the average medium are common- 
place and trivial, so as to provoke the criticism of the unbeliever 
who says that if the spirits of the deceased can offer nothing better 
it is a sure sign that they have undergone in the beyond a serious 
degeneration. The most remarkable instance of modern inquiries 
into the possibility of communication with intelligences beyond 
the bourne is the case of Mrs. Piper, conducted by no less an 
authority than J. H. Hyslop, Ph. D., Professor of Logic and Ethics 
in Columbia University, New York. The case is remarkable, not 
on account of the results, but because a man of Professor Hyslop's 
position and name feels satisfied as to the genuineness of the com- 
munications with his relatives that have passed to the spirit-land. 
He says : 

' ' I have been driven to the favorable consideration of the spiritistic hypothesis 
and instead of evading it as long as possible throughout my report and resorting in 
a pedantic way to circumlocutions for the purpose of preserving the impression of 
cautiousness which I tried to maintain in forming my convictions, I have decided 
to treat the sittings in general from the point of view which I finally reached. 

" Instead, therefore, of seeking to point out what incidents might be explained 
on the hypothesis of fishing, what on the hypothesis of guessing, what on the hy- 
pothesis of telepathy, etc. , I have tried to take the reader behind the scenes, as it 
were, and to show what relations the different incidents may suggest with the hab- 
its and experiences of the supposed real communicators. 

' ' I offer, therefore, my analysis, not as proof, but as legitimate interpretation 
of the record and the results of psychical research generally. I am willing even to 
be generous to critics, and to admit, for the sake of argument, that the spiritistic 
theory cannot be proved in the sense that some appear to demand of a demonstra- 
tion." 

Even in this cautious form Professor Hyslop's statement seems 
to us sanguine. When we contemplate the delicacy of the human 
mind and man's ability to read instinctively the insignificant signs 
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of important events, we can no longer be astonished at the remark- 
able phenomena of abnormal conditions, for they only repeat in a 
distorted and rather disorderly manner what happens daily under 
normal conditions. 

Professor Hyslop is perhaps more critical than any other ob- 
server of the Society for Psychical Research. He is an enthusiast 
who believes he has bridged the gap between the two worlds, and 
yet how meager are the results ! Whatever results there are, their 
value is set off by the fact that Mrs. Piper's subconscious self 
needed a whole stance for reconnoitering the field of her experi- 
ments. We say her experiments, for while the professor thought 
he was the experimenter, he might have considered the possibility, 
and I suppose he did, that he in turn was the subject of the experi- 
ments of Mrs. Piper's trance personalities. 

Professor Hyslop says of his Observations : 

' ' In summarising the facts in the record, I shall group them, as far as this is 
possible, according to their subjects, treating together those that occur in different 
sittings but pertain to the same incident. In this manner we shall better be able 
to comprehend the collective force of the evidence as it is represented in complex 
wholes." 

In grouping the facts according to their subjects, Professor 
Hyslop adds to them part of his own mind, and thus he no longer 
gives the facts pure and simple, but as digested by his comprehen- 
sion of them. Happily he is a logician, and though he apparently 
felt inclined to omit the first stance as irrelevant in results, he pub- 
lishes the minutes of it. He says : 

' ' The first sitting, however, I shall treat rather by itself, as it is evidentially 
unimportant, and such value as it obtains comes chiefly from the light that later 
incidents throw upon it." 

Professor Hyslop characterises the first stance as preliminary 
to the others. Believing in spirits and regarding the medium as a 
kind of telephone through which the deceased find an opportunity 
to speak, he finds the first sitting intelligible as a "dramatic play 
in the trying conditions for selecting the proper communicators...." 
It is an "apparent groping about of inexperienced communicators 
to make their presence known." 
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We quote Professor Hyslop's statement in full, for it throws 
light upon all the sittings which he had with Mrs. Piper: 

' ' The chief interest of the first sitting, then, from the point of view above in- 
dicated, is the dramatic feature representing the process of ascertaining either my 
identity or the proper communicator. After the usual preliminaries at the begin- 
ning of the trance, such as greetings, arrangements for future sittings, etc., the 
function of amanuensis was turned over to G. P. in this instance, and Dr. Hodgson 
was sent out of the room just as a lady claimed to be present to communicate with 
me. Several pages of writing follow, in connection with this attempt to "reach" 
me, that are full of confusion so far as evidential matter is concerned, though in- 
telligible as dramatic play in the trying conditions for selecting the proper commu- 
nicators. In the midst of this confusion the names Margaret, Lillie, and Henry 
[?] were given, evidently by the lady who claimed to 'belong ' to me as my mother 
(cf. p. 306). 1 Careful investigation shows that there is no Henry, near or remote, 
among the direct family connections. There is an interesting piece of contingency 
in the first two names, as I had a sister by the name of Margaret, the oldest in the 
family, who died when I was two years old, and another, my twin sister, by the 
name of Sarah Luella (cf. p. 331), at which Lillie might be an attempt. But I can- 
not be sure of any relevance in either of them, and the contingency deserves to be 
mentioned only as one of those things that so easily mislead the ordinary inquirer 
into the recesses of this subject. Whatever the theory to account for these phe- 
nomena, it is evident that these names belong to the connections of the lady claim- 
ing to be related to me. Assuming from the spiritistic point of view that a number 
of persons were trying to ' reach ' me by shouting all at once into the telephone, so 
to speak, we might interpret these names as significant, excepting the name ' Henry. ' 

"The communications that follow show confusion, though capable of being 
disentangled by legitimate interpretation. The name 'Alice' comes closely upon 
' Henry, ' but is immediately corrected to 'Annie, ' which is the diminutive name of 
a deceased sister, though this relationship is not here asserted by the communica- 
tor. In fact, it is not possible to assume with any assurance who the communicator 
might be, though it is probably the person who claims to be my mother. On this 
assumption she is trying to give the names of the members of the family with her, 
and the correction of the mistake of 'Alice' for 'Annie' is possibly made by the 
latter herself. Immediately following this I am asked if I remember anything 
about my brother. I ask who he is, meaning that I want his name, and the reply 
is : ' I say, brother. I am your ... I know I am and ..." which might be either 
from this brother or the person claiming to be my mother. I then asked : ' When 
did you pass out ? ' and got the answer : ' Only a long time ago.' This would be 



1 The page numbers in parentheses refer to Professor Hyslop's report in the 
Proceedings of the S. P. R., Vol. XIV., Oct., 1901. 
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true of both my brother and mother, while the ' only ' might be interpreted as a 
word from the message ' only a short time ago ' of someone else, possibly my father. 
This is apparent from the answer to my next question, which was : 'Any other 
member of the family ? ' The reply was : ' Yes, two. I have seen Annie and 
mother and Charles and Henry. ' Whoever the communicator was in the previous 
equivocal messages, it is apparent, on the surface at least of this last answer, that 
it was neither my brother nor my mother. Hence seeing in the sentence thus 
naming the members of the family that the communicator was not my brother 
Charles, and, as I knew there was no Henry in the family, I tried the dodge of 
pretending to believe that it was Charles Henry, and asked if it was. The answer : 
'No, Charles, ' was very pertinent and correct, as it excluded the Henry from con- 
sideration. Thinking that I was not dealing with my brother, but with my father, 
I asked the question : ' Did he [Charles] pass out before you ? ' and the answer : 
'No, I did not hear, did you say before,' was followed by, 'Yes, he did, some time 
before.' The latter was correct, assuming that it was my father. The allusions 
that follow to the trouble with the head and heart would apply, as far as they go, 
to my father, and the passage comes to an end with the odd statement : ' I say, 
give me my hat.' I learned later that this expression was characteristic of my 
father (cf. p. 313). I here presented an accordion for the hand to touch (for rea- 
sons that the reader will find explained in the history of the Piper case. See foot- 
note, p. 307), but it did not prevent the confusion, so that the communicator was 
supplanted by my brother Charles apparently, though there is no positive assur- 
ance of this until the communication is stated in the first person of the one claim- 
ing to be my brother. But he in turn is almost immediately supplanted by a lady. 
The statements about the ownership of the accordion depend for their relevancy 
altogether upon the question who is communicating, and this is not made clear. 
Apparently it was my father who had referred just before to his suddenly passing 
out at last, to the trouble with his head and heart, and said, ' I say, give me my 
hat,' and hence assuming that it was he that said, referring to the accordion, — 
'this was not mine but his. It belonged to George' (cf. guitar incident, p. 461), — 
we have two statements that are false, though it is interesting to see that they are 
apparently corrected immediately and spontaneously. But if my brother Charles 
said it, as he was evidently communicating in the next sentence, the first statement 
would be true, supposing that the pronoun ' his ' referred to the previous communi- 
cator assumed to be my father. My brother's next and very definite statement, 
supposing that the original is rightly read as 'my father,' was exactly true in all 
its details, namely, the ownership of the accordion, the implied death of the owner, 
and the name of my brother. My statement that ' it belonged to someone else ' is 
not suggestive of the facts, though it might appear suspiciously near it. The strong- 
est fact in the passage is the statement or implication that Charles is the name of 
my brother. Annie, or Anna, was the name of my sister, but I am not distinctly 
told this, while I am left altogether to the contents of later sittings to infer the 
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possibility that the allusion to the trouble with the head and heart, and to the want 
of a hat comes from my father. No independent evidential value belongs to the 
passage. There is simply in it the apparent groping about of inexperienced com- 
municators to make their presence known. " 

Mrs. Piper herself disclaims any belief in spiritism and suggests 
telepathy as an explanation of the manifestations of her trance con- 
ditions, but we do not think that there is any need for resorting to 
any extraordinary hypothesis to explain the coincidences which to 
Professor Hyslop are a convincing evidence of genuineness — in 
spite of the many errors, haphazard guesses, and confusions of 
the several impersonifications. 

Says Professor Hyslop : 

' ' The second sitting opened with a very marked difference between it and the 
first. The situation seemed to have completely changed. The same apparent 
causes for confusion were not manifest. The trance personalities seemed to have 
the situation perfectly at command. The first sitting had closed with the expressed 
indication by G. P. that the lady who had claimed me for her son should be made 
clear again. But in the meantime it was as if the trance personalities had consulted 
over the situation and the evidence, and had become assured of the right com- 
municators. The opening of the second sitting after the usual preliminaries with 
the confident address to me in my own name in the very first words is evident of 
the appearance as I have described it. I was addressed : 'James, James. Speak. 
James. James, speak to me. James. James,' the name by which my father 
always called me after 1877. But there was no such apparent fishing and hesita- 
tion in regard to the rightful communications that had marked the dubious situa- 
tion in the first sitting. The way was now perfectly clear for settled communica- 
tions." 

While Professor Hyslop encountered difficulties in identifying 
the several spirits who changed off without any apparent reason so 
that he had to distinguish the speakers by the substance of their 
communications, the spirits in their turn had also to adapt them- 
selves to the novel situation and to learn how to express themselves 
properly. Quoting from the records Professor Hyslop says : 

' ' Will you let me return again and help to free my mind ? Do you know 
Uncle Charles? (S.: What Uncle Charles?) He is here. (S.: I don't know any 
Uncle Charles.) And * * No, I am thinking ... let me see. I think it is not a 
real uncle. You must remember what I mean. He used to be so nervous. 

" It all at once dawned on me that ' Uncle Charles' was a mistake for ' Uncle 
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Carruthers,' who had died about a month previously. He was the husband of my 
father's sister. The relevance of the passage is therefore evident. Almost imme- 
diately my father says, evidently with reference to this sister and another, both 
of whom had just lost their husbands within a month of each other : ' I wish you 
would tell the girls I am with them in sorrow or pleas ... or joy, it matters not. 
What is their loss is our gain.' The name (Eliza) of one of these ' girls,' his sister 
and the wife of the communicator to whom he had just referred, was given in my 
uncle's communication. The sentence, 'what is their loss is our gain,' was both 
pertinent and a common expression of father's in situations of this kind. The 
record then proceeds as follows : 

" ' (S.: Free your mind, father.) I will, indeed, but have you seen the children 
yet? (S.: I have not seen them for two years.) They are wonderfully good, I 
think. I know, James, that my thoughts are muddled, but if you can only hear 
what I am saying, you will not mind it. Do you know where George is ? (S. : Yes, 
I know where he is. ) Are you troubled about him ... he is all right and will be, 
James. (S. : Yes, all right.) Worry not. (S.: No, I will not worry.) But you 
do. (S.: Yes. I have worried some, but I will not any more.) Thank God. 
James, if you will only stick to this . . . stick to this promise not to worry, you will 
in time be contented and happy while still in the body (cf. p. 316).' 

"This is a very pertinent passage. How much so is brought out more fully in 
my notes (cf. pp. 317, 342). But the name of my brother is correct, and the advice 
not to worry about him was characteristic of my father in the matters connected 
with this brother. The mental attitude of apology toward him is that of my father 
toward him while living. The expression 'stick to this' was also characteristic." 

Professor Hyslop declares (and I believe he is perfectly justi- 
fied in his conviction) that the possibility of fraud is excluded; 
yet he is a little too positive about it when saying that, having 
stated the situation, he would absolutely refuse to discuss the 
theory of fraud. 1 When he thinks that it is the critics' duty to 
prove dishonesty, we differ from him. If critics doubt, they can- 
not be helped and will have to forego the benefit of being con- 
vinced. 

Says Professor Hyslop : 

"Nor is it necessary to resent any insinuations that we are duped, until those 
who are possessed of so much intelligence without any previous study of this spe- 
cial instance can produce specific evidence that the subject of our investigation ex- 
hibits the qualities and engages in the kind of work that must be supposed in order 
to meet the case. It is easy to say ' fraud ' and suggest any number of imaginable 

1 Proceedings, p. 9. 
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methods of deception, as it is known and practised in most that passes for spiritual- 
ism. But it is quite a different thing to indicate the exact kind of ' fraud ' necessary 
to reduce the character of a given case." 

Professor Hyslop's case is remarkable on this very account 
that there is no reason to impute fraud to him, and because he 
more than any other investigator was aware of the fallacies of self- 
deception. Yet in spite of the precautions taken by him, his ex- 
periments fail to convince. Positive proof is wanting. The best 
he can claim is his hope that his experiments are a rambling begin- 
ning only, which will finally lead to the establishment of regular 
lines of communication with the dead. 

Mediumistic revelations, it is true, are sometimes surprising, 
but they are not more so than blotted inkspots which might as well 
have been used for fortune-telling as the flight of birds, the laying 
of cards, the pouring of molten lead into water, the observation of 
figures in dying embers, etc. It is well known how frequently 
blotted inkspots exhibit definite forms, butterflies, faces, demons, 
dragons, animals of all kinds or mysterious symbols, and any one 
endowed with a lively imagination will readily be able to interpret 
their meaning. 

As blotches will acquire a plain and unmistakable meaning to 
those who seek in them a hidden sense, so the random talk of 
erratic minds will be full of deep significance to those who are 
blind believers in occultism. The haphazard of coincidences is so 
grotesque that wherever a belief in miracles prevails, miracles will 
actually happen. Says Faust : 

"Das Wunder ist des Glaubens liebstes Kind," 

and Mephistopheles, when bewitching the drunken students, ex- 
claims : 

' ' Hier ist ein Wunder, glaubet nur ! " 

While I do not hesitate to say that ghosts are not objective 
existences, I am not prepared to add (as indicated in the introduc- 
tion to our article) that ghosts are unreal. If by ghosts we under- 
stand apparitions, there can be no doubt that ghosts are as real as 
our sensations. Our sensations in dreams are as real as the sense- 
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impressions of our waking state, and apparitions are dreams in a 
waking state. Here again (as in all other psychological problems) 
the miracle of sensing is exactly the same for the normal as for the 
abnormal conditions. How wonderful that a sense-impression, 
caused by contact with the surrounding world, is transformed into 
perversion; the ether waves change into visions, viz., pictures in 
the eye conceived as forms outside, radiant with the warm glow of 
color and moving about with life ; air-waves become sounds, high 
or low, noisy or clear, beautiful and appealing in music and freighted 
with meaning in language. Tastes and odors are the psychical 
aspect of chemical processes, and resistance, hardness and softness, 
cold and warmth, are transformed pressures and stresses of me- 
chanical contact. The reality of sensation as a telepathic mechan- 
ism, the actuality of feeling our internal states as surroundings, the 
immediate awareness of distant objects in corporeal visions and 
sounds and touches and tastes and odors is the wonder of psychic 
existence ; dreams are merely pale echoes of it, and the abnormal 
states of hallucination are ugly distortions of the grand phenome- 
non not less wonderful, but happily of rarer occurrence, and be- 
cause unusual, therefore attracting more attention. 

Sailors used to delight when passing the line in playing jokes 
on unwary passengers or on the ignorant new hands on deck, 
one of them consisting in a plan of showing them the line. The 
old boatswain is busy with the telescope that he has put up on a 
tripod on the bow; he murmurs, "I can see it plainly; it may be 
six or seven miles distant." Passengers ask, "What can you 
see?" and he answers, "The line." And truly, whoever can be 
induced to look through the glass, will see a big line stretch along 
the horizon. It is a hair that has artfully been attached to the ob- 
jective. The line is visible far away about six or seven miles ; it 
is as real as the whole picture of the ocean waves ; but like a hallu- 
cination, it is no objective reality in the surroundings of the ship 
where it appears. Its appearance is due to a disorder in the appa- 
ratus which serves the* function of perception. So angels and 
devils, deities, seraphim and cherubim, incubi and succubae, are 
(whenever they make their appearance in a disturbed soul) real 
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enough, but their reality is a psychical state in the mind, not a 
bodily presence outside. That as psychical states they are real, is 
no more wonderful than the reality of any normal sense-perception. 
As soon as the passengers know the secret of the trick, they 
no longer see the line stretching across the ocean, but are con- 
scious of the disturbing presence of a magnified hair whose form is 
superimposed upon the picture of the distant waves. A compre- 
hension of the subjective nature of its cause will gradually give us 
the mastery over hallucination, but ignorance condemns us to sla- 
very. Apparitions impress us more successfully with the notion 
that ghosts exist than do the prestidigitateurs ; for apparitions have 
the advantage of being real, while sleight-of-hand consists in tricks 
by which we are duped. 

The professional medium is a performer who utilises the belief 
in ghosts or the notion of the objectivity of psychical abnormalities 
to make a living. Undoubtedly it is an interesting profession and 
its practice demands a keen observation and a quick judgment of 
character. It differs from sleight-of-hand considerably, in as much 
as the latter consists in the performance of tricks which in their 
minutest details have been planned beforehand. The medium must 
constantly be on the lookout and watch every opportunity to sur- 
prise his victims with an unexpected revelation or an inexplicable 
manifestation of his spiritual power. His art consists in deriving 
knowledge on the sly without rousing suspicion and utilising it 
without betraying his source of information. He must prepare his 
public by instilling into their minds a belief in the possibility of 
spiritistic phenomena, for if he succeeds in this he will have easy 
play when the occasion arises to show his powers. 

One medium who did his best to surprise me with his spiritual 
vision, told me that he could see the spirits of great sages hovering 
about me, and I should say whether he was right. Among them 
he saw Confucius and Buddha. If he had been better informed he 
would have named Lao-Tse before Confucius, but I did not mean 
to be a stickler for trifles, so I freely granted the truth of his ob- 
servation and asked him to describe to me their appearance, as I 
had always longed to know what these men looked like. Em- 
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boldened by his success he described Confucius as a typical China- 
man wearing a long cue (!) and Buddha as a venerable old man in 
flowing white (!) robes with a long white beard (!). My medium- 
istic friend did not know that the cue was only forced upon the 
Chinese by the Tartars, and that Buddha belonged to the order of 
monks that shaved their heads and wore yellow robes. Buddha 
does not seem to have observed the rule of shaving his head, and 
Buddhist artists represent him with hair on his head and bearded, 
but never with long whiskers or a flowing white beard. 

It takes a good education to be a successful medium, unless he 
seeks his public among the uneducated whom it is easy to dupe. 

It is comical to notice that the spirits of well-educated Ger- 
mans make the mistakes which German- Americans are apt to make 
and thus a message which is surprising to the uninitiated is com- 
ical to those who know German. Here is one actually and literally 
given which is written in the typical spirit style and contains a 
grammatical mistake that betrays its origin : 

' ' Da siehst im Fall alles giinstig ist kann ich zuriick kommen urn Dir eine 
Botschaft zu bringen. Gott liebt Dich und ist immer mit Dich. Ich bin gliicklich. 

' ' In Liebe 

"Vater." 

Of course a medium claims only to tell you what he sees and 
he only transmits messages such as he receives. If Confucius wore 
no cue in his lifetime, and if Buddha did not dress in white, and if 
he shaved his head, they may have changed their style in spirit- 
land; and an educated German may have mixed with crowds of 
spirits less careful with their grammar than he was in his life, so 
that he no longer discriminates between dir and dich. Who, in 
theory, can deny the possibility of the argument? Yet no sensible 
man will accept it. Nevertheless, it appeals to those who are 
satisfied that whenever an unbeliever grasps a spirit, the spirit will 
escape as a matter of course but will substitute in his place the 
medium. The theory presupposes a strong faith in the existence 
of ghosts, but it is good, and experiments have so far proved it to 
be true. 

A very good method of experimenting with mediums wherever 
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one is utterly unknown is by tacitly acquiescing to some of the 
haphazard but erroneous guesses and thus leading them on a wrong 
track. If we invent the existence of a late sister or brother whom 
we never had, the medium will frequently describe their personali- 
ties such as we conceive them to have been ; and if we consider 
their experience and daily practice in guessing thoughts which are 
typical with all their patrons, their ability to ferret out secrets by 
no means calls for extraordinary explanations of thought-reading 
by telepathy or occultism. 

Many years ago, I myself, in company with Dr. K. Richard 
Koch, now professor of physics at Stuttgart, and several other 
friends, made experiments along the line of those psychical condi- 
tions that lie in the field of mystery. We made use of a spirit- 
writing machine called a "psychograph," similar in purpose to the 
planchette, built not unlike a pantograph, having an indicator or 
pointer turned downward, which runs easily over a sheet of paper 
bearing the letters of the alphabet. The experimenters take hold 
of both ends of the instrument, and form a chain by touching their 
hands ; any witnesses may form intermediate links in the circle. 
When the excitement is sufficiently raised, the indicator begins to 
move, sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, and rests from time to 
time on the different letters. The lightness of the apparatus makes 
it possible that either of the experimenters holding one end of the 
psychograph can slightly guide it. An unconscious guidance is of 
course more than a mere possibility which in explaining the experi- 
ment deserves serious consideration. In spite of innumerable most 
remarkable answers which we received through the psychograph, 
we could not establish a satisfactory theory, except that of self- 
delusion. Our desire for the miraculous unconsciously acted in 
collusion with our own subliminal soul-activities. Although sub- 
jectively both honest and critical, we became dupes of our own 
wishes, which anticipated our hopes, making us pounce joyfully 
upon every accidental coincidence, and these coincidences were 
not only frequent, but sometimes also surprising. 

Since the records were destroyed, the report of our stances is 
beyond recovery, nor do I regret it, for the world is not poorer for 
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it, since they would contribute nothing toward a solution of the 
problem — except (as stated before) the frequency of surprising 
coincidences, viz., of instances when an answer hit the truth under 
circumstances under which the attending persons could have no 
information on the subject. Such remarkable cases, however, 
changed off with silly or stupid or unmeaning sentences and also 
with answers which seemed to be indicted by a lying spirit, for 
they hit it wrong, as if on purpose, for the sake of leading astray 
or mocking us. 

Years after these experiments the idea struck me that accord- 
ing to the law of probabilities such should exactly be the result of 
haphazard guesses. If I have a bunch of six keys and try them 
in one of their six respective key-holes, my chance of hitting the 
right one is one sixth. But I may hit the right one at once, or 
perhaps I may try all and find the right one to be the sixth in the 
series. The extreme cases of good luck and ill luck may not hap- 
pen more frequently than the others, but they will certainly be 
better remembered and thus produce the impression of a greater 
frequency. Did you ever reach the station after train time and find 
the train late so that you could just step aboard and go? If you 
did the coincidence at once assumes the appearance of being provi- 
dential. But sometimes the reverse happens, you arrive at the 
depot only a second late and just in time to see the train pull out 
while you are left behind. Does it not give the impression of a 
malevolent interference of some evil spirit? There are many mis- 
prints in books and newspapers, but most of them remain un- 
heeded : those that are imputed to the printer's devil are sure to 
attract attention. 

When still a boy I dreamed once how death, in the shape of a 
skeleton, entered the house of a schoolmate of mine, and when on 
the next morning I looked out for him he was missing, and during 
school hours a message was delivered to the teacher that his father 
had died during the preceding night. He was by no means one of 
my nearer friends, nor had I known his father or heard of his ill- 
ness. How many hundred and thousand dreams have I had which 
did not turn out to be true ; and they are forgotten ! 
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Being interested in the psychological problem, I thought it 
might be interesting to make experiments in the line of probabili- 
ties and the way they are accepted, and I can say that I was suc- 
cessful. I imagined myself in the place of a medium and acted 
accordingly, only with the advantage that while the professional 
medium must be ready when called upon, I could bide my oppor- 
tunity and so I was always sure of success. The victims of my ex- 
periments must excuse me for publishing these accounts, but since 
I may fairly assume that they have all passed into the spirit-land 
where they have ceased to worry about earthly affairs, I hope to 
be forgiven. 

About eighteen years ago I met an old and highly intellectual 
lady of distinguished family whom I had in vain tried to convince 
of the fallacies of the common spiritualistic vagaries. Having 
mentioned my experiments with the psychograph, I promised to 
produce the machine and explain it to her. I was determined to 
make a success of the experiment, and so I assisted the spirits in 
their attempts at manifestation. 

"This machine is interesting," said Mrs. A.; "perhaps it can 
tell us whether or not spirits are present." I deemed it wise to let 
her name the spirits first whom she wanted to address. So I guided 
the indicator to the letters CALL THEM. I had just finished 
when she threw up her hands with great joy. "I knew it," she 
exclaimed, "he is always with me." I gazed at her with uncon- 
cealed and sincere astonishment. "Who?" I asked. — "Did you 
not read the reply?" — "Yes, I did," I said, and paused in expec- 
tation. — "Oh!" she continued, "you do not know him! He died 
when only nine years old, and he is always with me ! " — I repeated 
my question, "Who?" — "Allen, my boy, a darling child." 

She read only the letters ALL and E, supplying the N from 
her own imagination, for she expected the name Allen. 

My first answer had been a happy hit, and I was not less suc- 
cessful when I continued the game. "I knew," said the old lady, 
"you were sent by my daughter Mary. You were sent to-day, for 
it is a special day which she wishes me to remember. Let us ask 
the psychograph what day is to-day?" Now I saw three possibil- 
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ities : either it was a birthday, or a marriage-day, or the day of her 
death ; but there was no time left for weighing the probabilities, 
and I made the machine reply BIRTHDAY. My guess proved to 
be wrong, but Mrs. A. was more delighted than before. "That is 
just like my Mary; I ought to have expected that answer. To-day 
is the anniversary of her death, and she calls it her birthday. But 
she is right : death is a spiritual birth. " 

I will mention here another occurrence that happened to me 
while living in Germany. One afternoon on coming home my land- 
lady told me: "I have visitors, among them a spinster well pro- 
gressed in years, and yet I happen to know of a love affair she had 
with a captain R. in my husband's regiment when they were quar- 
tered in their home during the maneuvers. He told my husband 
all about it and (the poor fellow!) died a fortnight afterwards. ..." 
I was introduced to the company, and cards lay on the table. I 
met Miss B., and in the course of the conversation she happened 
to ask me whether I could tell fortunes. I replied that I did not 
believe in fortune-telling, but I had tried it and knew several meth- 
ods of doing it. She now pressed me to try it on her, and I yielded 
not without ostentatious reluctance. I began: " I see nothing of 
marriage ; but there lies the king of hearts, and there is a little 
love story." Here I halted as if frightened at a certain card-com- 
bination. "Oh, fortune-telling is a farce. Now here is the ace of 
spades near by ; that means a case of death. There can be only a 
few weeks between. The cards are very definite. I could spell 
out a name!" Several voices interrupted me : " Oh, do so ! it will 
be interesting to hear Miss B.'s love story," and I said to myself 
musingly: "But it gives no sense. Here it is: I spelled out the 
letters CAPTAIN R . . . ." 

How the poor old lady's face blushed! I did not betray that 
I noticed it and endeavored to draw away from her the attention of 
the other guests. 

In comparing notes with others, I heard many stories that are 
both amusing and instructive. 

The late Mr. Alvan Clark, the well-known manufacturer of 
telescopic lenses, had much experience in this line ; he was full of 
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it and told me how once he had had a very interesting sitting with 
a common medium who hit on his occupation by describing it with 
much circumlocution but correctly by saying (I quote from memory 
merely): "Your father is standing behind you, and you are doing 
work in the line of — well, not an optician, it is much higher; you 
are on the top of the ladder, but it is of that kind." Mr. Clark 
went again and again and spent many a dollar uselessly in order to 
try whether the same or some other medium would succeed again 
and have a similar surprise in store for him. However, all was in 
vain. He had no explanation except that it was a happy hit of the 
medium, but he remembered a short time before visiting the medium 
to have stood before an optician's shop and may have dropped a few 
words concerning some apparatus which could have been over- 
heard by a bystander. 

Mr. Alvan Clark had several experiences in the same line as 
myself. Once going West, he met in the sleeping-car a gentleman 
who spoke frequently about spiritual phenomena, and Mr. Clark 
had become curious to know who he was ; but his fellow-traveller 
appeared to be careful not to betray his identity, and so Mr. Clark 
deemed it improper to ask for his name. Once, however, the 
stranger betrayed himself when a certain firm in Ohio was men- 
tioned, by saying: "We furnished the iron castings for their 
works." This was sufficient for Mr. Clark, and he knew it was Mr. 
S. of C. When the mediums were again referred to, Mr. Clark 
said that he sometimes felt as if he possessed some strange powers 
himself, but he succeeded best with strangers whose very names 
were unknown to him. He knew that Colonel S. , a near relative 
of Mr. S., a one-armed veteran of the war, who loved to drive with 
spirited horses, had died in an accident. When about to give his 
fellow-traveller a trial, he began in a dreamy way: " I see a long 
bridge, and I pass along, I see a factory. I can read the shield 
over the entrance : S. & Co. There is a gate, and a buggy is driven 
by a one-armed man, apparently an old soldier." (Then he de- 
scribed Col. S. minutely.) "The horse shows much metle, and the 
driver has difficulty in holding it. The street-car passes by ; the 
horse shies. The buggy is upset. 1 fear the one-armed driver is 
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dangerously hurt ; etc., etc." There is no need of finishing the story 
or giving further details. The event served Mr. S. as an additional 
proof that the best and most convincing evidences are obtained not 
from professional mediums but from private persons and some- 
times in quarters where one would expect them least. 

Qne more story of an old forester of my native principality, 
the earldom of Stollberg-Wernigerode. On a beautiful day in fall 
when the hunting season was just opened he sauntered through 
the wood and strolling over the frontier into the domain of his 
Prussian colleague was suddenly confronted with a splendid roe- 
buck. He could not forego the temptation to shoot, and the buck 
fell. The forester saw him crawl into a thicket near a big oak a 
few steps from the pillar that marked the frontier. There the buck 
sank down and died. At that moment he was hailed by a Hallowih 
from a near distance. Knowing that he was on foreign territory he 
withdrew as near as possible to his own domain. After a few sec- 
onds his Prussian colleague, Forester M., made his appearance 
and said that he had seen him and followed. Happily he had not 
witnessed the good luck of the Stollberg forester on illicit hunting 
grounds, and a few words were sufficient to explain the shooting. 
He had tried his gun and was now searching for the bullet in a tree 
at which he had aimed. 

The incident was no longer thought of and the two foresters 
returned each one to his own home. The weather changed and a 
heavy rain poured down, when a messenger from the old Count 
Stollberg made his appearance at the forester's residence with the 
request to furnish a roebuck at the castle in Wernigerode. The 
old forester rose and said: "How can I go out hunting in this 
storm? What shall I do. Well ! I'll do a thing that I would not do 
under other circumstances. " Therewith he took his gun and with 
some mysterious gestures shot into the chimney. Then he turned to 
a lad in his employ and described to him the place where he would 
find the roebuck. The lad hitched a little wagon and within a few 
hours the game was delivered at the castle. No wonder that the 
old forester was looked upon with awe by all his subordinates. 

In the face of my own and other people's experiences it seems 
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advisable that we ought not to allow ourselves to be overawed by 
one or two or even ten or twenty surprising coincidences. Some- 
times an incident seems inexplicable except on the assumption of 
miracles or a special interference of spirits. We must always bear 
in mind that "many things happen between heaven and earth 
which are not dreamed of in our philosophy." These "many 
things " are mostly items of the simplest and most natural kind, 
which would give a clue to the explanation of the most extraordi- 
nary events. 

I abstain from making any conclusion or putting forth a new 
theory as to the nature of ghosts ; I break off abruptly by asking 
my reader's indulgence for having dished up in lieu of a philosoph- 
ical essay some amusing stories ; but I assure him my intention 
was not to divert him with anecdotes : I am serious, and there is a 
moral in these humorous incidents which is worth while minding. 

A rdsumt of my views is simply this : I believe in spirit, but 
not in ghosts. 

Editor. 



